CONCLUSION
IN our age, which  has witnessed  the "HbcrttS,   4galit<S,
fratcrnltci' achieved by the French Revolution extending
Into a wide social movement, that not only pulls down or
exalts political rights to a general and uniform level but
thinks It is able to do away with unhapptness by means
of external regulations and social levelling -in such an
age it is indeed a thankless task to speak of the complete
dissimilarity of the elements which compose the nation,
Although it is certainly a fine thing that every man should
stand equal before the law, that: every man should have
his political vote, and that no man through inherited social
position and privilege should unjustly over-reach his brother,
nevertheless it is distinctly less beautiful when the notion
of equality Is extended to other provinces of life.    A man
must needs have a very clouded vision or must regard
human society from a very misty distance, to cherish the
view that a uniform distribution of happiness can be won
through a uniform regulation of life.   Such a man must
already be somewhat deluded if he can really cling to the
notion, for Instance, that the same amount of income, or
the same external  opportunities   of  life, must   possess
approximately the same significance for all.   But what
would such a legislator do with all those for whom life's
greatest possibility lies not without, but within?    Were he
just, he would have to give at least twice as much to one
man as to another, since to the one It means much, to the
other little.   This difficulty of the psychological differences
of men, this most necessary factor in providing the vital
energy of a human society no social legislation will siu>
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